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CZECHOSLOVAK -AUSTRIAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 
COVERS  HOPS,  MALT,  AND  CORN 

A  3-year  trade  agreement  recently  signed  by  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria 
and  effective  retroactively  from  January  1,  1959>  provides  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  200  metric  tons  (^+0,920  pounds)  of  hops  by  Czechoslovakia  to 
Austria  during  1959;  and  250  tons  annually  (551A50  pounds)  during  each  of 
the  next  2  years. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  exports  of  unspecified  quantities  of 
corn  and  malt  by  Czechoslovakia  to  Austria  and  an  unspecified  quantity  of 
seed  corn  by  Austria  to  Czechoslovakia. 
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CANADA'S  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
DOW  IN  1958 

Canadian  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  totaled  29.6  million  pounds 
in  1958 --down  20  percent  from  the  37*2  million  pounds  exported  in  1957- 

The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  he  the  largest  market  in  1958,  taking 
22.0  million  pounds,  or  about  75  percent  of  the  total.    West  Germany,  with 
purchases  of  2.2  million  pounds,  was  the  second-ranking  market.  Other 
principal  destinations,  in  order  of  importance,  were  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Portugal.    Australia  took  only  100,000  pounds  in  1953,  com- 
pared with  1.6  million  in  1957 • 

Exports  of  flue -cured,  at  27.7  million  pounds  in  1958,  accounted  for 
$k  percent  of  total  shipments.  The  United  Kingdom  took  nearly  21  million 
pounds  of  this  type,  and  all  of  West  Germany's  imports  were  flue-cured. 

Burley  exports  rose  from  1.1  million  pounds  in  1957  "to  1.6  million  in 
1958.    The  top  3  markets  for  Burley  were  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Portugal.    Only  minor  quantities  of  other  tobacco  types  went  abroad 
last  year. 

Average  export  prices  for  Canadian  flue-cured  in  1958  were  equivalent 
to  U.  S.  65.7  cents  per  pound.    Burley  prices  averaged  U.  S.  50.9  cents  per 
pound. 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED :     Canada  exports 
by  country  of  destination,  1956-58 


Country  of  destination 

:  1956 

• 

:  1957 

:  1958 

:  1,000  pounds 

• 

:  1,000  pounds 

:  1,000  pounds 

Trinidad  

Netherlands.  

Australia  

Portugal. ,  

Others  ,  

• 

..:         1,510  : 

:  26,860 

2,666  : 

:        1,3^3  : 
1,393  : 
l,32k  • 
1,615  : 
327  : 
1,679  : 

22,0kk 
2,209 
1,550 
l,2k0 

6jk 
100 
266 
1,519 

Total  

30,218  i 

37,207  j 

29,602 

Source:    Trade  of  Canada. 
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JAPAN  TRYING  TO  IMPROVE 
FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO  QUALITY 

The  Japan  Monopoly  Corporation  has  for  some  time  been  conducting 
experiments  to  improve  the  quality  of  locally-produced  flue-cured  tobacco. 
Research  now  underway  at  5  experiment  stations  is  to  be  intensified- - 
particularly  at  Okayama  station,  in  the  Inland  Sea  area,  which  appears  to 
offer  the  most  favorable  climatic  conditions. 

Japan  produced  192  million  pounds  of  flue -cured  tobacco  in  1958,  and 
this  type  accounted  for  63  percent  of  the  country's  total  tobacco  produc- 
tion.   But  Japan  must  import  substantial  quantities  of  U.  S.  cigarette  leaf, 
of  high -quality,  for  blending  purposes.  In  1958,  purchases  of  U.  S.  tobacco 
totaled  11  million  pounds --practically  all  flue-cured.    Monopoly  officials 
do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  significant  improvement  in  local  leaf 
quality  in  the  very  near  future,  and  that  imports  from  the  United  States  will 
continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

MEXICO'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  STEADY 

Mexico's  tobacco  production  in  1959  is  forecast  at  8l  million  pounds -- 
the  same  as  last  year's,  but  about  10  percent  larger  than  the  1957  harvest. 

Total  production  of  light  types  of  tobacco  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
below  last  season.    Flue-cured  and  Burley,  at  3«5  million  pounds  and  1,8 
million  pounds,  respectively,  remain  at  last  year's  levels.    A  slight  decline -- 
from  hk.O  million  pounds  to  ^2.8  million--  is  likely  for  other  light  types 
of  leaf.    Production  of  dark  air-cured  varieties  is  forecast  at  33 • 3  million 
pounds --a  little  larger  than  in  1958* 

GREEK -FRENCH  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  EXTENDED 

The  trade  agreement  between  Greece  and  France  which  expired  June  30, 
1958,  has  been  extended  to  June  30,  1959*    Unmanufactured  tobacco  is  a  major 
Greek  export  to  France  under  this  agreement.    During    the  year  ended  June  30, 
1958,  Greece  exported  million  worth  of  tobacco  to  France  out  of  a  total 

of  $1^.3  million  worth  of  all  exports  to  France  under  the  agreement. 

AUSTRALIAN  MEAT  SHIPMENTS 
TO  U.  S.  IN  FEBRUARY 

The  Pioneer  Surf  and  the  Mariposa  sailed  in  late  February  from  Australia 
with  the  following  destinations  and  meat  cargos:    New  York,  67  tons;  Los 
Angeles,  1^6  tons;  San  Francisco,        tons;  and  other  U.  S.  ports  not  specified, 
1^9  tons. 
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CANADA  HAS  PORK  SURPLUS 

Hog  slaughter  is  expected  to  reach  7,250,000  head  in  Canada  during  1959, 
12  percent  ahove  1958  and  the  second  highest  on  record. 

Canadian  pork  prices  have  dropped  recently,  and  the  government  has  been 
forced  to  buy  about  32  million  pounds  since  October  to  support  prices  ( see 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  2,  1959).     In  spite  of  an  18 -percent  increase 
in  domestic  pork  consumption  and  continued  exports,  surplus  production  has 
averaged  about  9,000  carcasses  weekly  since  October. 

WEST  GERMAN  MEAT 
IMPORTS  DROP 

West  German  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  dropped  22  percent  from  220 
million  pounds  in  1957  to  173  million  pounds  in  1958;  the  second  successive 
year  in  which  West  German  meat  imports  declined. 

The  decline  was  due  to  sharp  reductions  in  beef  and  mutton  imports  from 
Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Uruguay.    Pork  imports  remained  steady, 
while  imports  of  canned  meats  increased  70  percent.    Imports  are  expected  to 
increase  in  1959- 

Variety  meat  imports  at  69  million  pounds  in  1953  were  down  3  percent 
from  1957'    Lower  imports  of  this  type  from  the  United  States  caused  most  of 
the  reduction.    Imports  from  Denmark,  however,  increased  slightly.  Denmark 
and  the  United  States  supplied  about  87  percent  of  West  German  variety  meat 
imports.    U.  S.  exports  to  West  Germany  during  1959  ars  expected  to  rise 
sharply  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  lo,  1959)- 

MEAT:    West  German  imports,  product -weight  basis, 
annual  195!+ -58 


Classification            :  195!+      :  I955      :  1956      :  1957      :  1958 

:  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000 

:  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds 

Beef  and  veal  :  11,166  :  39,525  :  20!+,U31  :  118,7!+!+  :  51,139 

Pork  :  9i+,577  :  82,^31  :  101,386  :  55,^52  :  55>72 

Mutton  :  2  :  1,356  :  1,151  :  3,3^7  :  392 

Other  meat  1/   :  17.181  :  8.207  '  16,283  :  !+2,550  '  65,^92 

Total  ;  122,926  :  131,519  :  323,751  :  220,093  :  172,5^5 

Variety  meats..  ':  50,700  \  56,500  \  66,  kOO  j  71,261  \  69,108 


l/  Includes  canned  and  preserved  meat  and  sausage. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  MEAT  SHIPMENTS  TO 
U.  S.  IN  MARCH  AND  APRIL 


The  following  ships  were  scheduled  to  sail  in  March  and  April  from  New 
Zealand  to  the  United  States  with  meat  cargos: 


Ship 

Date  of  sailing 

Destination 

Quantity 
( estimated) 

* 

East  Coast 

3,000  tons 

11                    1!  t 

500  " 

II                   11  ( 

U,500  " 

West  Coast 

190  " 

11          it  ( 

1,000  " 

11  it 

100  " 

. . . :         March  2k 

1          "  " 

i            200  " 

:        1,200  " 

:         200  " 

1,200  " 

DOMINION  WOOL  PRICES 
HIGHER  IN  FEBRUARY 

Dominion  wool  prices  were  generally  higher  in  February,  with  some  types 
up  6  percent  from  January  levels.    For  merino  prices,  this  was  the  first  up- 
turn since  June  1958.     Coarse  crossbreds  continued  their  slight  trend  which 
began  in  November. 

Most  of  the  February  increases  took  place  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month;  closing  prices  were  more  or  less  steady  at  these  levels. 


WOOL:    Clean  cost  per  pound,  c.i,f.,  United  Kingdom,  based  on  auction 
sales  in  the  Dominions  and  London,  by  specified  dates 


:  February: 
Quality           .      1958  : 

October  : 
1958  : 

November : 
1958  : 

Deceraber : 
1958  : 

January  : 
1959  ! 

February 
1959 

:U.S.  dol.: 

U.S.  dol.: 

U.S.  dol.: 

U.S.  dol.: 

U.S.  dol.: 

U.S.  dol. 

•  1 

.98  ! 
.90  • 

:  .83 

.79  : 

.78 
:  .6k 
:  .62 
:  .60 

.95  ■  ! 

.89  ! 

:      .83  • 

.79 

.77 
:  .65 
:  .63 
:  .62 

.92  : 
.     .86  « 
:  .81 
:  .78 
:  .77 
:  .65 

.6k 

:  .63 

.91  ! 

:  .85 
:  .79 
:  .77 
:  .77 
:  .65 
:  .6k 

:  .63 

.93 
:  .90 
:  .81+ 
:  .81 
:  .77 
:  .69 
:  .67 
:  .65 

Source:    New  Zealand  Wool  Commission  (London  Agency). 
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U.  K.  WOOL  CONSUMPTION 
CONTINUES  TO  IMPROVE 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  month,  U.  K.  raw  wool  consumption  in  January 
was  higher  than  the  same  month  a  year  earlier,  according  to  the  Wool  Industry 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bradford, 

Total  wool  consumption  in  January  was  ^5*25  million  pounds,  clean  basis, 
compared  with  kl,21  million  pounds  in  December,  and  kl.36  million  in  January 
1958.    The  consumption  rate  was  k  percent  above  December  and  lh  percent  above 
a  year  earlier. 

DENMARK'S  1958  MEAT  PRODUCTION  AND 
EXPORTS  SLIGHTLY  OVER  1957 

Danish  meat  production  at  Qkh.6  million  pounds  in  1958  was  about  2  percent 
above  1957*    This  larger  output  was  due  to  a  5-percent  increase  in  beef  and  veal 
production  and  a  1-percent  increase  in  pork  production.    Horsemeat  output 
dropped  9  percent,  while  production  of  mutton  and  lamb  was  unchanged. 

The  increase  in  beef  and  veal  production  is  a  continuance  of  the  upward 
trend  in  recent  years — the  result  of  favorable  producer  prices  since  World  War  II. 

The  4-percent  increase  in  red  meat  exports  was  mostly  in  pork,  beef,  and 
veal.    Exports  of  pork  rose  3  percent,  and  beef  and  veal  rose  8  percent,  while 
horsemeat  exports  dropped  15  percent. 

The  uptrend  in  production  and  exports  is  expected  to  continue  in  1959* 
MEAT:    Danish  production  and  exports,  1956-58  l/ 


Year 

:  Beef 
:  and  veal  : 

Pork 

Horse 

Mutton 
:  and  lamb 

j  Total 

:  Mil.  lb.  ■ 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  • 

Mil.  lb. 

:  Mil.  lb. 

Production : 

500.2 

;        12.1  < 

1.0 

:  751.1 

1957  

5^5.4 

:  8.7 

:  1.0 

:  825.3 

1958  

 :     283. k 

552.2 

:  8.0 

1.0 

:  844.6 

Exports : 

• 

325.3 

!     7.2  ! 

:  472.2 

 :  163.4 

350.2 

6.0  : 

!  519.6 

1958  

359. 4  > 

5.1  : 

:  5^0.1 

l/  Includes  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  live  animals  and  variety  meats; 
pork  includes  lard. 


Source:    Danish  Statistical  Department. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  GROWERS'  PRICES  FOR 
CANNING  PEACHES  AND  APRICOTS  REDUCED 


Recently  announced  maximum  prices  to  be  paid  South  African  canning 
peach  and  apricot  growers  during  the  1958-59  season  include  reductions  of 
as  much  as  33  percent  from  the  previous  year's  schedule.     These  are  advance 
prices  which  are  subject  to  slight  adjustment  at  the  close  of  the  1958-59 
season. 

The  lower  prices  reflect  the  increased  competition  for  the  United 
Kingdom  market.  (Sharp  reductions  in  Australian  canning  fruit  growers' 
prices  were  announced  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  9-) 

The  maximum  growers'  advance  prices  for  South  African  canning  peaches 
and  ajoricots  for  the  1958-59  season,  together  with  comparable  prices  for 
1957-58;  are  given  below. 


Description  '.  1957-58         J  1958-59 


Clingstone  peaches: 

Kakamas  and  Kakamas  varieties: 
Super  Grade  (fruit  of  minimum 

diameter  of  2.\  in.)  l/  

1st  Grade  l/  

2nd  Grade  

3rd  Grade  


Dollars  per  short  ton,  delivered 


Goo sen  and  similar  early  varieties: 
Super  Grade  (fruit  of  minimum 

diameter  of  2-3/8  in.)  l/.  

1st  Grade  l/  

2nd  Grade. 7  

3rd  Grade  


Apricots: 
1st  Grade 
2nd  Grade, 
3rd  Grade, 


2/, 


95.20 
8lK 00 

56.00 
28.00 


102.20 
91.00 
60.20 
28.00 


81.20 
56.00 
28.00 


75.60 
63.OO 

te.oo 

22.  to 


82.60 
70.00 

H6.20 
22.  to 


65.80 
1*7.60 
28.00 


1/  For  every  7  cents  (sixpence)  in  excess  of  the  net  c.i.f.  price  of  $3. 50 
per  dozen  No.  2.\  cans  of  Yellow  Clingstone  peaches  sold  in  the  U.  K.  market 
during  the  1958-59  season,  a  supplementary  payment  of  $2.80  per  ton  will  be 
made  for  all  purchased  raw  peaches  meeting  Super  and  1st  Grades. 

2/  For  every  7  cents  received  in  excess  of  the  net  c.i.f.  price  of  $3.15 
per  dozen  No.  2.\  cans  of  apricots  sold  in  the  U.  K.  market  during  the  1958- 
59  season,  a  supplementary  payment  of  $2.80  per  ton  will  be  made  growers  on 
all  1st  Grade  apricots. 


Maximum  growers'  prices  for  South  African  canning  peaches  and  apricots 
are  determined  annually  by  the  South  African  Canners  Council. 
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YUGOSLAVIA  TO  GROW 
MORE  PRUNES 

The  Yugoslav  Government  has  approved  a  3 -year  plan  to  increase  fruit 
production  "by  means  of  new  plantings  from  1959  through  1961. 

The  plan  calls  for  setting  out  6ij-,000  acres  of  new  orchards  and  25,000 
acres  of  new  vineyards  in  that  period.    Most  of  the  fruits  will  he  planted 
on  "socialist  sector"  farms  (State  farms,  agricultural  institutions,  and 
peasant  cooperatives).    However,  in  the  case  of  prune  plantings,  private 
growers  will  handle  most  of  the  new  acreage. 

Prune  plantings  will  he  "by  far  the  most  important,  representing  37>000 
acres  of  the  6k,000  acres  of  fruit  trees  and  hush  berries  to  be  planted. 
About  12,500  acres  of  prunes  are  to  be  planted  on  "socialist  sector"  farms 
and  2^,500  acres  on  private  farms  under  contract  with  the  agricultural 
cooperatives . 

If  the  new  orchards  are  planted  at  100  trees  per  acre,  which  appears 
to  he  the  density  in  existing  stands,  the  3-year  plan  will  involve  the  plant- 
ing of  ahout  3>700,000  prune  trees.    All  of  these  are  to  be  of  the  French 
prune  type  (d*Agen)  which  Yugoslav  experts  consider  equally  good  for  fresh 
shipment,  drying,  and  other  forms  of  processing.    The  Yugoslav  agricultural 
specialists  estimate  that  these  new  plantings  will  produce  330,000  short  tons 
of  prunes,  fresh  "basis.    This  would  mean  ahout  178  pounds  yield  per  tree  in 
comparison    with  the  average  yield  of  about  21  pounds  per  tree  from  existing 
prune  and  plum  trees. 

There  is  also  a  longer  term  plan  whereby  99 > 000  acres  of  prune  trees 
will  he  planted,  all  of  the  French  type.    At  the  above  assumed  planting  rate 
this  would  require  nearly  10,000,000  trees. 

In  1958,  Yugoslavia  had  55*800,000  bearing  prune  and  plum  trees  which 
produced  599>200  short  tons,  fresh  "basis. 

To  bring  high  yields  per  acre,  the  new  orchards  are  supposed  to  follow 
modern  practices.    For  most  types  of  fruit,  Italian  techniques  will  he  followed 
since  Yugoslav  fruit  experts  believe  that  conditions  in  the  main  fruit-grow- 
ing districts  of  Yugoslavia  are  similar  to  those  in  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and 
Verona,  Italy.    Yugoslav  officials  plan  to  have  Italian  fruit  experts  assist 
with  technical  problems  of  establishing  the  new  orchards  and  organizing  pro- 
duction. 

Although  the  plan  envisages  that  about  one -third  of  the  plantings  will 
he  made  in  each  of  the  3  years,  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  expan- 
sion will  he  made  in  1959;  due  mainly  to  the  shortage  of  nursery  stock. 

While  the  plan  emphasizes  that  the  increased  production  will  he  for  the 
domestic  market,  it  seems  likely,  particularly  in  the  case  of  prunes,  that  an 
attempt  will  he  made  to  expand  exports  considerahly. 
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PORTUGUESE  ALMOND  AND  FIG 
CROP  PROSPECTS  FAVORABLE 

Despite  a  heavy  rainstorm  in  the  first  week  of  February  which  knocked 
down  most  of  the  almond  blossoms  in  Algarve  Province  of  Portugal ,  an  aver- 
age-to-heavy crop  next  September  is  now  a  definite  possibility,  according 
to  the  Portuguese  trade.     Soil  moisture  is  abundant;  the  trees  bloomed  pro- 
fusely following  a  light  1958  crop;  and  a  good  "set"  of  fruit  is  being 
carried.    Algarve  is  Portugal1 s  main  almond -producing  region. 

Although  the  February  rainstorm  was  at  first  regarded  as  catastrophic , 
it  now  appears  that  the  almond  fruit  had  matured  enough  so  that  the  loss 
of  blossom  was  not  damaging.    Furthermore,  a  number  of  the  younger  trees 
had  not  yet  reached  the  full  blossom  stage. 

Prospects  for  the  Portuguese  fig  crop  are  also  good.    Because  of  the 
excellent  soil  moisture  conditions,  the  trade  is  hopeful  that  the  1959  crop 
may  be  larger  than  the  195°  drought -stricken  crop. 

CUBA  MAY  REESTABLISH  ALCOHOL -GASOLINE  MIX 

The  Cuban  Cabinet  on  March  7  approved  the  widely  expected  decree  requir- 
ing the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  to  set  aside  80  million  gallons 
of  molasses  from  the  1959  sugar  crop  for  the  production  of  99*5  grade  alcohol. 

After  April  1,  1959 >  some  15  to  18  percent  pure  alcohol  must  be  mixed 
with  gasoline  to  provide  a  fuel  of  no  less  than  90  octane.    The  alcohol  will 
be  made  available  to  importers  of  petroleum  products  at  26  cents  per  gallon. 
Producers  of  blackstrap  molasses  used  for  alcohol  for  this  purpose  will  be 
paid  1+.5  cents  per  gallon. 

NEW  SUGAR  MILL  PLANNED  IN  ECUADOR 

A  newly-formed  company  is  seeking  additional  capital  to  build  a  sugar 
mill  in  the  Catamayo  valley  of  Loja  Province,  Ecuador.    The  mill's  capacity 
is  planned  at  600  metric  tons  ( 660  short  tons)  of  plantation  white  sugar  per 
day. 

BRAZIL'S  1958-59  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
AHEAD  OF  PREVIOUS  SEASON'S 

Brazil's  coffee  exports  in  the  first  8  months  of  the  1958-59  season 
(July  1958  through  February  1959)  were  approximately  1  million  bags  above 
the  9*2  million  exported  in  the  same  months  of  1957-58. 

The  increase  over  last  season  is  the  result  of  larger  shipments  in 
February,  as  exports  for  the  first  7  months  of  1958-59  were  about  the  same 
as  exports  of  8.5  million  bags  in  the  comparable  period  last  season.  Total 
exports  in  1957-58  amounted  to  13.6  million  bags.     It  now  looks  as  though 
Brazil  will  have  a  carryover  of  about  25  million  bags  on  June  30,  1959* 
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CENTRAL  AMERICAN  BANANAS  DAMAGED 

Strong  'winds  on  February  15  damaged  over  one -half  of  the  banana  plant- 
ings on  Guatemalas  north  coast.    Over  700,000  stems  were  destroyed  and  the 
year's  exports  will  be  reduced  by  about  15  percent. 

On  March  1,  hurricane  winds  hit  plantations  in  Panama  destroying 
1,000,000  plants,  half  of  which  were  bearing  fruit.    This  is  the  second  blow- 
down  in  Panama  this  year.    The  first  was  on  February  8,  when  half  a  million 
plants  were  destroyed,  200,000  of  which  were  in  fruit.     It  usually  takes  10 
months  for  the  plantation  to  recover  from  these  losses. 

The  winds  this  year  were  earlier  than  usual.    Ordinarily  most  losses 
take  place  between  April  1  and  July  30. 

Blowdowns  in  Panama  since  195^  have  caused  the  following  plant  losses: 
1956--3, 390,000]  1957--l,l8U,OOOj  I958--3, 79^,000;  and  1959  (Jan.  1-Mar.  5) — 
1,500,000. 

URUGUAY  EXPECTS  RECORD  APPLE  CROP 

Uruguay  now  estimates  that  its  1958-59  apple  crop  will  total  more  than 
I2  million  boxes,  30  percent  above  last  year  and  the  largest  crop  on  record. 

Before  1955;  Uruguay  was  an  apple  importing  country.     Since  then,  pro- 
duction has  increased  steadily,  with  most  of  the  surplus  fruit  being  exported 
to  Brazil  in  exchange  for  bananas.    This  year,  with  an  expected  surplus  of 
between  200,000  and  300,000  boxes,  Uruguay  is  looking  for  new  markets.  Chief 
varieties  grown  are  Delicious,  Red  Delicious,  Jonathan,  and  Staymen.  The 
following  data  from  the  195°"  Argiculture  Census  indicates  the  rate  and 
direction  of  the  industry's  growth. 


Number  of  trees 


Variety 

[  Total 

In  production 

:  1951 

;  1956 

:  1951 

:  1956 

Thou. 

.  Thou. 

:  Thou. 

Thou. 

1,233 
l,3la 
1/ 

:  1,^38 
:  331 
587 

:  763 
:       929  ' 
1/ 

!  998 

255 

1+58 

2,575 

2,355 

1,692  : 

1,712 

l/  Red  and  yellow  varieties  not  separated  in  1951. 
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HAITI  PROHIBITS  IMPORTS  OF  RICE 
AND  CERTAIN  COTTON  ARTICLES 

The  Haitian  Government  on  February  26  included  rice  in  a  published  list 
of  8  items  that  can  no  longer  be  imported.    Rice  was  the  only  food  item  on 
the  list.    Orders  already  placed  abroad  and  shipments  then  in  customs  ware- 
houses in  Haiti  were  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  country.    The  United  States 
exported  16,566  hundredweight  of  rice  to  Haiti  in  1958,  and  a  peak  71,000 
hundredweight  in  1955- 

Also  on  the  list  of  prohibited  imports  were  used  bags,  socks,  and  under- 
garments made  of  cotton. 

THAILAND  LIFTS  EXPORT  BAN 
ON  LOWER  GRADE  RICE 

Export  of  all  grades  of  rice  was  authorized  by  the  Thai  Government, 
effective  March  1,  1959*    Since  December  1958,  exports  had  been  limited  to 
higher-grade  rice  with  broken  content  of  less  than  25  percent. 

The  authorization  for  export  of  the  lower  grades  reflects  the  increase  in 
available  supplies  from  the  recent  harvest  and  the  need  to  meet  foreign  demand. 
Supplies  had  reached  a  very  low  level  at  the  end  of  last  crop  year. 

HONG  KONG  INCREASES 
TRADE  IN  RICE 

The  volume  of  rice  shipped  into  and  out  of  Hong  Kong  in  the  January- 
November  1958  period  increased  significantly.    Rice  imports,  at  68^+  million 
pounds,  were  kl  million  pounds  more  than  in  the  same  months  of  1957 •  Exports, 
amounting  to  112.5  million  pounds,  were  up  86  million  pounds. 

Thailand  continued  to  be  the  principal  source  for  rice,  although  there 
was  a  sharp  decline  in  imports  from  that  country  because  of  reduced  supplies 
and  higher  prices  asked  for  Thai  rice.    This  decline,  however,  was  offset  by 
a  75-percent  gain  in  imports  from  Communist  China. 

Imports  from  Cambodia  were  up  substantially,  and  the  amount  taken  from 
South  Vietnam,  though  relatively  small,  increased  significantly.    On  the 
other  hand,  imports  from  North  Vietnam  and  Burma  were  moderately  lower. 

Over  three -fourths  of  the  rice  exported  from  Hong  Kong- -probably  from 
Communist  China--went  to  Indonesia.    Over  10  percent  went  to  British  Borneo. 
A  noticeable  decrease  occurred  in  exports  to  Macao  and  Malaya. 

Net  imports  of  rice  for  Hong  Kong's  consumption  from  January  through 
November  1958,  at  571-5  million  pounds,  were  around  h6  million  less  than  in 
the  same  months  of  1957. 
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RICE:    Hong  Kong  imports  and  exports,  by  country,  January-November, 

1957  and  1958 


Country  of 
origin 

:           Imports  : 

:       Country  of 
:  destination 

Exports 

:  Jan.- 
!  Nov. 
:  1957 

:    Jan.-  : 
!    Nov.  : 
s    1958  ' 

1  Jan.- 
!  Nov. 
!  1957 

!  Jan.- 
!  Nov. 
!  1958 

^nite,  including 
polished: 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000  : 
:  pounds  : 

: White,  including  : 
:  polished: 
:    British  Borneo. . 

:  1,000 
pounds  ' 

:  1,000 
pounds 

:  2,202 
:  46,877 
1  134,109 
:  6,640 
448 

!  166,123 

:  220! 

:  1,282: 
:  90,464: 
:  232,627: 
.  1,283: 
•  5,531: 
i  82,943: 
125: 

:           0  i 
4 

!  0 
750  - 
990 

7,251 
:  41,618 

s  482 
!  0 
i  1,329 

Communist  China 
North  Vietnam. . 
South  Vietnam. . 

Other  countries' 

:    Rhodesia,  Feder- 
:    Other  countries  i 

:  356,619 

.  414,255: 

1,744  : 

50^-680 

White,  broken 
( edible) : 

!  1,096 

:  7,435 
>           on/  ■ 

:  15,968 

!  207,743 

!  735: 
,  6,268: 
>      <■ ,  000 » 
9,785: 
.  206,089: 

: White,  broken: 
:    British  Borneo 

:  0 
:  0 
!  9,114 

:  4,472 
!  44,019 
:  3,216 

1           4.,  fUO 

Communist  China 
North  Vietnam. . 

!  233,146 

:  225,565: 

:  14,490 

:      56, 415 

Cargo,  brown:  ! 
North  Vietnam. . 

\J  IfllCL            Uil  KjL  Ico 

: Cargo,  brown:  ! 
:    British  Borneo. . 

i  18,340" 
1  5,600 
:  1.653^ 

.  17,239: 
:  13,138: 

US 

:  0 
:  1,232 
'  5.600 

:  88 
:  179 
3 . 040 

:  25,593 

.  30,377: 

:  Total   

:  6,832 

4,113 

Glutinous: 

Communist  China 
North  Vietnam. . 

:  0« 
:  0: 
!  690" 
27,287- 

112: 
504: 
2,664: 
10.580: 

: Glutinous: 

:    Korea,  South  ... 

:    Other  countries 

:  1,271 
•    1,871  : 

t  39 

:  0 
:  967 
1  337 

:  27,977 

:  13^60: 

i  3,181 

1,304 

Total: 

!  3,298 

:  72,652 
:  135,013 
!  28,898 
:  448 
:  401,153 
1,873 

2,017: 
:  114,083: 
:  235,819: 
:  26,870: 
:  5,531: 
:  299,612: 
:  125: 

: Total: 

:    British  Borneo. . 

»  0 

!  4 
:  12,604 
:  11,406 
:  2,021 
:  212 

:  12,091 
:  85,637 
:  5,286 
1  8,554 
:  0 

:  944 

Communist  China 
North  Vietnam. . 
South  Vietnam.. 

Other  countries 
Total  rice.. 
Net  imports  : 

:    Korea,  South  . . . 
:    Other  countries 

:         Total  rice. . . 

:  643,335 

:  684,057: 

:  26,247 

:  112,512 

617,088: 

571,545: 

Source:  Hong  Kong  Trade  Statistics. 
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U.S.  COARSE  GRAIN  EXPORTS  AT  RECORD 
LEVEL  FOR  8  MONTHS  OF  1958-59 

U.S.  coarse  grain  exports  between  July  1,  1958,  and  February  28,  1959, 
totaled  7.8  million  short  tons --37  percent  greater  than  exports  in  the  same  8 
months  of  record  1957-58.    February  shipments  of  837,000  tons  were  up  5k  per- 
cent from  those  of  February  1958. 

Barley  exports  of  2  million  tons  in  1958-59  are  71  percent  ahead  of 
1957-58.    Grain  sorghums,  at  1.9  million  tons,  are  nearly  3  times  last  season's 
shipments  through  February.    And  oats,  at  30^,000  tons,  are  21  percent  ahead 
of  last  season.    Corn  exports,  at  3.6  million  tons,  constitute  k6  percent  of 
coarse  grain  exports  to  date,  and  are  even  with  last  season's  8-month  total 
volume . 

These  approximate  figures  are  based  on  July-January  data  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  February  inspections  for  export.    Products  are  not  included. 

ARGENTINA  FIXES  NEW  RATES  FOR 
DETERMINING  EXPORT  TAX  ON  GRAIN 

Argentina's  National  Grain  Board  recently  set  new  f.o.b.  peso  values  to  be 
used  effective  May  1,  1959,  for  determining  the  amount  of  the  20  percent  reten- 
tion tax  on  grain  exports  payable  to  the  government.    The  new  valuations  com- 
pared with  those  applicable  since  January  lk,  1959,  follow. 


GRAIN:    Argentine  export  valuations  for  tax  purposes,  1959 


Product 

[January  15  to  April  30,  1959 

;      Effective  May  1,  1959 

(Per  metric  ton 

[Per  bushel  1/ 

[Per  metric  ton 

[Per  bushel  l/ 

Pesos 

:  Dollars 

:  Pesos 

:  Dollars 

Wheat  ■ 

Corn  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  : 

Millet  : 

Grain  sorghums  j 

Wheat  flour  ; 

2/  3,737.50 
:    2/  3,250.00 
2/  3,003.00 
2/  3, k6k. 50 
■    2/  3,0^5.35 
3,159.00  ; 
2,717.00 

:      2/  1.51 
:      2/  1.22 
:      2/  .65 
:     2/  1.12 
:      2/  l.lk 
1.06 
:  1.02 
:    Per  cwt. 

3/  3,900 
3/  3,200 

?/  3,200 
V  3,200  ; 
3/  3,200 

2,800  : 

2,700 

^,500 

:      3/  1-57 
:      3/  1.20 
%]  .69 
t]  1.03 
:      3/  1.20 
.9k 

:  1.01 

Per  cwt.  5/ 
:  3.02 

l/  Basis  March  12,  1959,  free  market  exchange  rate  of  67.57  pesos  to  the 
dollar.  2/  Plus  up  to  15  percent  if  bagged.  3/  Plus  600  pesos  per  ton  if 
bagged,     hj  Plus  700  pesos  per  ton  if  bagged.  ~5/  Per  cwt.  of  100  pounds. 
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Exporters  sell  the  grain  at  the  highest  price  they  can  get  hut  pay  the 
20  percent  retention  tax  on  the  basis  of  the  export  valuations  fixed  for 
that  purpose.    The  collection  of  the  retention  tax  adds  considerably  to 
government  revenues.    Exporters  pay  the  retention  tax  to  the  government  on 
presentation  of  a  sworn  declaration  of  the  export  operation.    The  procedure 
assures  that  exporters  will  not  make  exhorbitant  profits  and  that  they  will 
seek  the  highest  possible  export  price,  thus  maximizing  Argentina's  foreign 
exchange  earnings. 


U.S.  GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEED 
EXPORTS  UP  IN  JANUARY 


U.S.  exports  of  7*671,000  pounds  of  grass  and  legume  seeds  in  January 
were  the  largest  for  a  single  month  in  over  2  years.    However,  July-January 
total  exports  of  25,580,000  pounds  are  l+,25o,000  pounds  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  1957-58  period. 

Canada,  France,  Poland,  West  Germany,  and  Japan  received  the  largest 
shipments  in  January. 


GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEEDS:    U.S.  exports,  January  1959, 
with  comparisons 


J  anuary 


Kind  of  seed 


1958    :  1959 


July  1  to  Jan.  31 


1957-58;i958-59 


1,000 
pounds 


Alfalfa,  certified  :  3*077 

Alfalfa,  uncertified  :  783 

Alfalfa,  total  :  3,860 

Alsike  :  129 

Ladino  :  269 

Clovers,  other  :  2l+8 

Bentgrass  :  255 

 :  7^5 

,  :  50 

 :  12 


Fescue  : 

Kentucky  bluegrass  ; 

Orchardgrass  ; 

Redtop  : 

Timothy  :  112 

Grasses,  other  :  1,710 


Total  :  7,530 


1,000 
pounds 


1,152 
2,008 
3,160 
70 
139 
1,002 
660 
136 
237 

H8 
89 
307 
1,823 


1,000 
pounds 


13,060 
336 
1/ 

2,695 
1/ 

2,51+2 
616 
132 
375 

1,603 

8,56l 


1,000 
pounds 

6,599 
387 
1/ 

3,832 
1/ 

2,987 
1,367 
308 

331 
1,370 

7,699 


7,671 


29,720 


25,580 


l/  Prior  to  Jan.  1,  1958,  certified  and  uncertified  alfalfa  combined; 
Ladino  included  in  "other  clovers";  bentgrass  included  in  "other  grasses". 
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U.S.  EXPORTS  LESS 
COTTON  IN  JANUARY 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  (all  types)  in  January  1959  "were  230,000  bales 
of  500  pounds  gross  weight  (222,000  running  bales).    This  was  26  percent 
less  than  December  exports  of  309,000  bales,  and  57  percent  below  experts 
of  537,000  bales  in  January  1958. 

Exports  during  August -January  1958-59  totaled  1,^+90,000  bales  (1,^+36,000 
running  bales),  compared  with  2,968,000  bales  in  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  earlier.    Destinations  of  the  August -January  exports  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  next  week. 

TRANSSHIPMENTS  OF  MEXICAN 
COTTON  DECLINE  IN  NOVEMBER 

Transshipments  of  Mexican  cotton  through  U.S.  ports  were  76,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross)  in  November  1958,  down  27  percent  from  October  trans- 
shipments of  10i+,000  bales,  and  25  percent  below  the  movement  of  102,000 
bales  in  November  1957-    Transshipments  during  August -November  1953  were 
3^+5,000  bales,  compared  with  36^+,  000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

Principal  destinations  of  transshipments  during  August -November  195$, 
with  comparable  1957  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    West  Germany  91,000 
bales  (87,000);  Italy  58,000  (17,000);  United  Kingdom  51,000  (59,000); 
Belgium  38,000  (5k,000);  and  Switzerland  17,000  (17,000). 

ARGENTINE  EXPORTS  OF 
WHEAT  AND  CORN  UP 

Argentine  shipments  of  wheat  during  the  first  7  months  ( July- January) 
of  1958-59  totaled  1,398,000  metric  tons  against  1,279,000  tons  in  the 
same  months  a  year  earlier. 

Substantial  increases  were  made  in  exports  to  Brazil,  Peru,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  shipments  to  Belgium-Luxembourg,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands  were  reduced  considerably.    Chile  took  19^,000  tons 
in  July-January  of  1957-58  but  none  in  the  first  7  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Exports  of  corn  in  July- January  1958-59  were  about  60  percent  above  the 
563,000  tons  shipped  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1957-53.    Sizable  in- 
creases in  shipments  to  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Italy, 
and  West  Germany  accounted  for  most  of  the  overall  increase. 

Exports  of  rye,  oats,  and  barley  were  insignificant  in  each  7~month 
period,  accounting  for  an  even  smaller  percentage  of  total  exports  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  than  last  year. 
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GRAIN:    Argentine  exports,  July- January  1957-58  and  July-January  1958-59 


• 

:  Wheat 
: 

i  Rye 

s  Com 

:  Oats 

:  Barley 

:  Total 

: 

:  Metric 

s  Metric 

:  Metric 

:  Metric 

i  Metric 

;  Metric 

:  tons 

t  tons 

:  tons 

t  tons 

!  tons 

:  tons 

July-January  1957-58 

; 

:  391,287 

— 

— 

!  3,331 

!  252 

s  39U,870 

;  19U,u9U 

:  — 

:  75 

: 

: 

:  19U,569 

»     31*,  000 

!       —  : 

— 

t         —  ! 

: 

31*,  000 

:  1*7,815 

! 

:  6,000 

:       —  j 

: 

:  53,815 

550 

!  2,000 

1,910 

:  U50 

!  930 

:  5,81*0 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

:  53,likk 

:     ll,7la  s 

H;3,785 

:  16,231 

:  21,651 

;  21*6,852 

:     12,692  • 

2,1*00  . 

:       2,200  i 

:  22,256 

! 

39,51*8 

: 

:  21,515 

— 

:  800 

: 

:  22,315 

:      12,300  ! 

: 

U,085 

:  510 

1,190 

i  18,385 

:  211,250 

i  l*8,U*l 

62,181 

i  59,950 

:  179,877 

:  561,399 

:  68,831* 

:     3U,25l  ! 

192,856 

:  55,250 

:  1*3,223 

:  39U,Uli* 

:     1*1*,  338 

:     37,789  i 

;  129,216 

:  1+8,862 

t  38,808 

s  299,013 

:  1,000 

i       3,675  s 

— 

— 

! 

i  1*,675 

:  1*,800 

— • 

i  1*,800 

:          300  ! 

o,±UU 

i                    T  AO 

:  l,99o 

ft  ).oA. 

:  13,000 

2,000  ! 

10,975 

i     30,313  ' 

2,1*21 

i  58,709 

•  161,533 

:         899  s 

3,k33 

i     15, 1*08 

!  1,030 

:  182,303 

:  1,000 

—  : 

— 

:  2,990 

!  8,295 

t  12,285 

— 

5,707 

i       —  : 

:  5,707 

:       9,385  : 

•       —  < 

5oo 

:  — 

:  — 

:  9,885 

:  16,660 

—  - 

;      —  • 

: 

1,250 

:  17,910 

Total  . .  

•1.278.682 

;    170.511  ! 

563.023 

:  258.31*7 

:  299.227 

!  2.569  790 

July-January  1958-59 

: 

•       „M  * 

! 

lt,532 

!  — 

! 

!  U,532 

;  6,500 

— 

— 

— 

: 

t  6,500 

:  675,882 

:       —  ! 

— 

:  6,1*81* 

!  2,000 

:     681*,  366 

:     31,688  j 

< 

— 

s  31,688 

:  67,719 

! 

— 

:  67,71*9 

:     10,713  i 

i 

7,7U5 

t  18,1*58 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

:  26,609 

:      li,970  i 

138,695 

i  6,292 

!  1,000 

:  177,566 

C  zechoslovakia 

:       —  ! 

: 

2,850 

i  i,5oo 

t  l*,350 

:       9,550  : 

2,700  ! 

7,913 

s  11,776 

t  31,939 

:  9,631* 

! 

1,000 

!  10,631* 

:  192,058 

9,323  : 

100,362  ! 

53,167  :  70,112 

:  1*25,022 

:       2,700  • 

7,61*6  s 

359,165 

:  8,870 

!  992 

:  379,373 

•     59,708  : 

13,075  ! 

36U,7U0 

37,H*9 

:  8,227 

•  1*82,899 

:       U,050  : 

: 

6,958 

:  11,008 

Poland  ............ 

J 

3,960  i 

f  3,960 

7,771  ! 

6,200 

1,150  i 

!  15,121 

i              OUU  ! 

7,905  : 

3,650 

5,1*90 

!  — 

i  17,oi*5 

:          300  : 

61*6  ! 

12,1*66 

1*20  ! 

!  13,832 

:    288,932  : 

1,330  ! 

217,671; 

•  12,808 

•  520,71*1* 

tJel/pcLTl 

•  w 

180,253  ■ 

:  180,253 

North  Africa   

*  MB 

1,785 

:  1,785 

Madeira  Islands  ... 

i       3,1*07  ! 

:  3,1*07 

:       8,168  s 

!  8,168 

: 1,398, 1*1*8  : 

55,366  i 

1,1*19,91*8  ! 

11*5,106 

82,331 

:  3,101,199 

Source:  El  Cerealista. 
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CUBAN  EXPORTS  OF  WINTER  VEGETABLES 

During  February,  Cuba  exported  "J. 6  million  pounds  of  fresh  tomatoes  to 
the  United  States.    The  comparable  figure  for  last  year  was  6.9  million 
pounds.    Cuban  exports  of  cucumbers  were  smaller  in  February- -8.7  million 
pounds,  compared  -with  9«3  million  pounds  last  year. 

HONDURAN  COTTON  PRODUCTION  RISING 

The  1958-59  cotton  crop  in  Honduras  is  estimated  at  18,000  bales  ( 500 
pounds  gross)  from  an  area  of  about  19,000  acres.     In  1957~58  production  was 
15,000  bales  from  16,000  acres.    This  season's  crop  as  now  estimated  is  nearly 
h  times  average  production  of  5,000  bales  from  1953  through  1957* 

Cotton  is  planted  in  Honduras  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in 
early  summer,  and  is  harvested  during  the  dry  season  which  begins  in  December. 

The  first  cotton  gin  in  Honduras  began  operating  near  Tegucigalpa  in 
December  1957,  and  a' second  gin  has  recently  been  established  near  San  Lorenzo. 
Prior  to  the  1957-58  season,  all  cotton  grown  in  Honduras  was  ginned  in 
El  Salvador. 

Cotton  is  the  most  mechanized  agricultural  industry  in  Honduras.  Most 
cotton  farms  are  large  enough  to  use  tractors  with  both  2 -row  and  ^-row 
equipment,  and  many  farms  have  irrigation  facilities  in  case  rainfall  should 
be  insufficient. 

Normally,  almost  all  cotton  grown  in  Honduras  is  exported,  since  domestic 
consumption  amounts  to  only  about  1,000  bales  annually.    In  1957-58,  Japan 
was  the  largest  single  purchaser  of  Honduran  cotton,  followed  by  France,  Italy, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  West  Germany. 

U.S.  EXPORTS  MORE 
RICE  IN  JANUARY 

January  exports  of  U.S.  rice  totaled  808,000  bags  (100  pounds)  in  terms 
of  milled  (including  donations  under  Title  III,  Section  kl6,  of  Public  Law 
U80) .    This  was  substantially  above  the  556,000  bags  exported  in  the  preceding 
month,  and  exceeded  somewhat  exports  of  January  1958.    Nearly  half  of  the 
exports  went  to  Cuba. 

Rice  exports  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  marketing  year  ( August - 
January)  were  6,103,000  bags,  an  increase  of  206,000  bags  over  exports  in  the 
same  months  of  the  preceding  year.    Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  and  West 
Germany  were  the  principal  destinations. 

Of  the  111,803  bags  shipped  under  Section  kl6  donations,  109,^10  went  to 
Greece.     Smaller  amounts  went  to  Haiti  (1,113  bags),  Mexico  (1,080),  and 
Israel  (200) . 
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RICE:    United  States  exports,  in  terms  of  milled,  to  specified  countries, 
January  1959,  with  comparisons  1/ 


August-July 


Country  of  destination 


-.1956-57 


:  1,000 

:  cwt. 

Western  Hemisphere:  : 

Canada  :  376 

British  Honduras   :  33 

British  West  Indies  :  136 

Cuba  :  4,054 

Guatemala  :  29 

Netherlands  Antilles   :  42 

Nicaragua   :  3 

Bolivia   :  176 

Peru   :  2/ 

Venezuela  :  40 

Other  countries   :  129 


686 
20 
13 
50 
16 
58 
0 
27 


Total   :  5,019 

Europe: 

Belgium-Luxembourg   

West  Germany   

Greece   

Netherlands  

Sweden   

Switzerland   

United  Kingdom   

Other  countries   

Total  : 

Asia: 

Ceylon   :  0 

India   :  4,376 

Indonesia   :  5,424 

Japan   .:  109 

Korea,  Republic  of  :  2,746 

Pakistan  :  4,372 

Philippine  Republic   :  20 

Saudi  Arabia   :  Q8 

Other  Arabian  States  :  22 

Turkey   :  218 

Other  countries   :  18 


Total   :  17,403 


47 

0 

248 
19 
13 


Total  Oceania   

French  Somaliland   

Liberia   

Other  Africa   

Destination  not  specified 

Total  exports  (Census)  ....:  23,619 

Ryukyu  Islands  4/  :  207 

Section  416  donations  :  2,036 

Ground  rough  rice  for  animal  : 

feed  j>/  :  288 


World  total  :  26,150 


1957-58 


1,000 
cwt. 

293 
24 
103 
4,246 
68 
54 
5 
44 
980 
2 

2L 


5,895 

76 
30 
23 
14 
12 
32 
34 
6 


227 


331 

0 

753 
5 

242 
3,453 
554 
151 
126 
0 


5,624 
52 
6 
270 
17 
17 


12,108 


145 
683 

0 


12,936 


August-January 


1957-58 


1,000 
cwt. 

199 

'6 
95 
2,311 
24 
23 
0 

22 
1 
2 

_£1 


2,700 

44 

0 
7 
3 
8 
30 

0 


Q2 


0 
0 
0 
3 

242 
1,361 
377 
86 
105 
0 
3 


2,177 
28 

0 

167 
7 
10 


5,181 


145 
571 


5,897 


1958-59 

2/ 


1,000 

186 
1 
13 
2,347 
11 
28 
44 
0 
2 
5 

ZL 


2,660 


124 
389 

27 
108 

25 

19 
172 

18 


550 
0 
89 
12 

0 
0 

1,140 
46 
82 
0 
25 


1,944 
28 
46 
169 
26 
11 


5,766 


0 

337 


6,103 


January 


1958 


1,000 
cwt. 

11 

0 
70 
•  31° 
1/ 

3 
0 
22 
2/ 

y 
.  1 


430 


0 
0 
1 
0 
1 

14 

0 
0 


16 


0 
0 
0 
1/ 

0 

66 
1/ 

6 
2 
0 
1 


75 
2 
0 

14 

0 
2 


539 


145 
36 

0 


720 


1/  Includes  brown,  broken,  screenings  and  brewers'  rice  and  rough  rice  converted 
to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  500  cwt. 
U  Programed  by  ICA  and  shipped  by  the  Army.    $]  Sold  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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LARGE  BRAZIL  NUT  CROP  FORESEEN 

Belem  and  Manaus  trade  sources,  despite  some  reports  of  small  crops  in 
scattered  areas,  expect  another  1+3,500 -ton  Brazil  nut  harvest  in  1959 . 

Recent  estimates  put  the  I958  Brazil  nut  harvest  at  1+3,500  short  tons, 
unshelled- -slightly  larger  than  the  1+2, 000-ton  bumper  crop  of  1957,  and  somewhat 
less  than  the  record  1+5, 500-ton  output  in  1956.    These  estimates  exclude  some  2,00C 
tons  of  Bolivian  nuts  that  are  regularly  marketed  through  Brazilian  handlers. 

The  Bank  of  Brazil  maintains  a  minimum  export  price  for  Brazil  nuts  that 
varies  according  to  the  world  market  price.    Belem  trade  sources  report  that  the 
early  March  minimum  export  price  was  10  cents  per  pound  for  unshelled  nuts,  and 
1+5  cents  per  pound  for  shelled  nuts.    Wholesale  prices  in  Belem  and  Manaus  ranged 
from  10  to  12g  cents  per  pound  for  unshelled  nuts  and  from  1+5  to  kS  cents  for 
shelled  nuts. 

Until  early  October  1958,  Brazil  nuts  were  exported  at  an  effective  exchange 
rate  of  67  cruzeiros  to  the  dollar;  on  October  k  the  rate  was  increased  to  92  to 
the  dollar,  and  in  early  January  of  this  year,  it  was  again  raised  to  100  to  the 
dollar.    Traders  are  now  reported  to  be  asking  to  have  Brazil  nut  exports  in- 
cluded in  the  free  market  rate  category. 

BRAZIL  NUTS:     Brazilian  exports  by  country  of 
destination,  1957  and  I958 


Country  of  destination 

;  Shelled 

[  Unshelled 

:  1957 

;  1953 

:  1957 

:  1958 

:  Short  tons 

:  Short  tons 

:  Short  tons 

:  Short  tons 

..:  3,901 

..:  67 
. . :  38 

3,870 
2,019 
k 

130 

185  i 

2k 

:  7,813 
:        9,651  : 

28  \ 
269 

106  : 
3,5^8  : 
2  : 

7,61+0 
12,201 
827 
66 
1+51 

^5 
i+,605 
1+8 

Total  

6,232  : 

21,1+17  : 

25,883 

U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  PEANUTS  AND  PEANUT 
OIL  DOWN  SHARPLY  IN  I958 

The  United  States  exported  ll+,682  short  tons  of  peanuts  (13,506  tons  of 
shelled  and  1,176  tons  of  unshelled)  in  1958,  slightly  over  one -third  of  1957 
exports.    Canada  took  about  80  percent  of  the  total.    Peanut  imports  were 
negligible.    Only  1,296  tons  of  peanut  oil  was  exported  in  I958  (mainly  to  Cuba] 
in  contrast  to  exports  of  11,568  tons  in  1957.    No  oil  has  been  imported  in  the 
last  2  years. 
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PEANUTS »  U.  S.  imports  and  exports  by  country, 
average  1935-1939,  annual  1957  and  1958 


Shelled 


Unshelled 


Country 


'Average:  , 
11935-39:  1957  If 


1958  1/ 


Average  t 
1935-39 


1957  I/'.  1958  1/ 


Exports: 

British  West  Indies. 

Canada  

Mexico.....  

Cuba  

Venezuela  

Belgium-Luxembourg. . 

Italy.  

Netherlands  

Switzerland.  

Israel.  

Others  


Total. 


Imports: 

Mexico  

India  

Philippines,  Republic  of. 
Others..  


Total, 


Short  : 

Short  : 

Short  : 

Short 

tons  : 

tons  : 

tons  : 

tons  : 

tons  : 

tons 

13*: 

23: 

13i 

 | 

16:' 

37 

76: 

10,161: 

10,601: 
8: 

— : 

1,331: 

1,065 

3: 

6: 

 : 

5,U80: 

87: 

3U: 

38: 

— : 

2: 

3 

1: 

1,198: 

3ii7: 

 : 

2 

31: 

33: 

 : 

3t 

2/  : 

1,161: 

 : 

1,891: 

 : 

2/  : 

13,91iu 

13: 

1,999: 

2,39li 

"hki 

20 

If  226  J 

33,a8j]iA3,506; 

y  : 

6,876|^/  1,176 

« 

861  \ 

22: 

1,136: 
6/  285: 

200: 

"59! 

7/  12: 

26: 

153: 

■ 

873'  8/  701' 
I  L 

212' 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  .5  ton.    3/  Shelled  and  unshelled.    Not  separately 
classified  prior  to  19li5»    h/  Includes  62  tons  whose  destination  has  not  been  indicated* 
5/  Includes  h9  tons  whose  destination  has  not  been  indicated.    6/  Special  imports  free. 
7/  Includes  10  tons  of  blanched  or  roasted  peanuts.    8/  Includes  28  tons  of  blanched  or 
roasted  peanuts. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

PEANUT  OIL  l/t    U.  S.  imports  and  exports  by  country, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1957  and  1958 


*  Imports  •    :  Exports  

Country  Average ;  195?  y-.  1958  2/'' 1939  3/'  1957  2/''  1958  2/ 

:i935-39:  -  :  -f  :        ~-f  :  ~f  :  u 


:  Short  i    Short  :    Short  :  Short  :  Short  :  Short 

:  tons    :    tons    :    tons    :  tons    :  tons    :  tons 

Caiada  *   »  — :   '  781  1,705:  33 

Cuba  »         1U*   1   1  U'  l,2mi  1,085 

Venezuela  — -l  — -!  — -l  ^/     1  70li:  2 

Belgium-Luxembourg.    !   5  — :  — -'•  1,7^2*   

Germany,  West  1       13k''   !   *   »   J   

Netherlands  1    8,883«   1   s   1  2,362s 

United  Kingdom  *       581 »   J   J   «  150  s 

China  1    9,902*   !  !   ! 

Hong  Kong  :       5l5«   :   :   »   :   

Japan  .....'       202*   !   1   *   '   

Others  5  5/ 175;  — 1  —  *  81; 6/  3,691'  163 


Total  '  20,706*        — '   '       I63'    11,568 ;  7/ 1,296 


1/  Crude  and  refined  oil  combined  as  such.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  No  exports  1935-38. 
hJ  Less  than  .5  ton*    5/  Special  imports  free.    6/  Includes  1,860  tons  exported  to 
France  and  8U0  tons  to  Switzerland.    7/  Includes  13  tons  whose  destination  is  not 
indicated. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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COTTON  CROP  DOWN  SLIGHTLY 
IN  FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 

French  Equatorial  Africa's  1958-59  cotton  crop,  most  of  which  has  been 
harvested,  is  estimated  at  180,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross).     This  is  a 
slight  decline  from  last  year's  crop  of  185,000  bales  despite  an  increase 
of  over  10  percent  in  the  total  area  planted  to  cotton  this  season --about 
1,000,000  acres,  compared  with  about  875,000  in  1957-58. 

A  prolonged  drought  in  Oubangui-Chari,  where  most  of  the  acreage  in- 
crease occurred,  reduced  yields  so  that  production  in  this  region  was  only 
slightly  above  last  year.    This  area  accounts  for  approximately  35  percent 
of  total  French  Equatorial  production.    In  Tchad  Province,  where  the  other 
65  percent  is  grown,  production  was  down  slightly  from  last  year  when  yields 
were  exceptionally  high. 

There  are  k-6  cotton  gins  operating  in  French  Equatorial  Africa,  25  of 
which  are  in  Tchad  Province  and  the  remainder  in  Oubangui-Chari.    The  gins 
in  Tchad  operate  almost  the  year  round,  while  those  in  Oubangui-Chari, 
where  there  is  less  cotton  to  be  handled  per  gin,  are  idle  for  several 
months  between  harvests. 

Government  measures  to  encourage  cotton  production  include  a  sowing 
premium  usually  distributed  to  the  farmers  at  the  time  of  planting.  This 
premium  was  equivalent  to  about  $1.50  per  acre  for  the  current  crop.  Also, 
prices  to  producers  are  supported  by  the  government.    In  1958-59,  producers 
were  guaranteed  a  price  equivalent  to  ^-.83  U.S.  cents  a  pound  for  first- 
quality  "white"  seed  cotton  and  3. 71  cents  for  lower-quality  "yellow" 
cotton. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  French  Equatorial  Africa,  principally  to  France, 
amounted  to  approximately  5^>000  bales  during  the  first  half  ( August - 
January)  of  the  1958-59  season.    This  was  an  increase  of  10  percent  from 
the  ^-9, 000  bales  exported  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier. 
Total  exports  for  the  1957-58  season  were  169,000  bales,  compared  with 
207,000  bales  in  1956-57*    There  is  a  12 -percent  ad  valorem  tax  on  cotton 
exported  from  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  export  price  for  Equatorial  cotton  declined  more  than  K  cents  a 
pound  from  September  to  December  1958,  because  of  weaker  demand  in  the 
French  market. 

Cotton  consumption  by  the  2  small  textile  mills  was  reported  at  about 
1,100  bales  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  current  season.    Cotton  stocks 
on  February  1,  1959;  were  estimated  at  an  equivalent  of  about  90,000  bales, 
consisting  mostly  of  new-crop  seed  cotton  held  by  the  gins.    Most  of  the 
1957-53  crop  cotton  was  exported  by  February  1. 
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U.  S.  PALM  OIL  IMPORTS  UP  SHARPLY; 
PALM  KERNEL  OIL  IMPORTS  UP  SLIGHTLY 


Import &  of  palm  oil  into  the  United  States  in  1958  were  store  than  double  those 
of  1957  hut  were  one-third  less  than  the  average  quantity  imported  during  1950-54  and 
only  13  percent  of  the  prewar  takings.    Over  90  percent  of  the  total  case  from  the 
Belgian  Congo,  the  major  supplier  in  the  postwar  period*    U.  3.  imports  of  palm  kernel 
oil  increased  3  percent  froa  1957,  85  percent  from  the  1950- 54  average  and  15  percent 
from  the  prewar  average.    The  Belgian  Congo  remained  the  chief  supplier,  furnishing 
almost  90  percent  of  the  total* 


PALM  OIL  AND  PALM  KERNEL  OIL:    United  States  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
averages  1935-39  and  1950-54,  annual  1955-58 


Country  of  origin 


Average 

1955  1 

1956  : 

1957  1/  < 

1958  1/ 

1935-39  : 

1950-54  : 

Short  ; 
tons 

Short  ; 
tons  ; 

Short  : 
tons 

Short  : 
tons  : 

Short  i 
tons  : 

Short 
tons 

1,403  i 

1  : 

:         2  : 
92  : 

38  ! 

:  — 
13,243  : 

MM 

:      738  i 
:        17  : 

1  ! 

:  1 

Ok  5 

1,212 

304  : 

20,111 

521  : 

16,038  ! 

116 
119,063 
1,302  , 
428 

:       194  : 

21,134  : 
17  : 

141  ! 

1,943 
:  198 

:  7,H5 
87 
240 

780  , 
17, 426  s 

:       552  , 

2,522 

i      840  : 

~88  \ 

— 

9,097  : 

132 
1 
1 

190 

1  4 
19,676 

!  1,634 

>  X 

160,741 

:  31,070  : 

!  22,120  ! 

.  14,130  : 

\  9,320 

:  21,506 

34 
3,638 
3/9,762 
6,213 
2,627 

i  93 

\  498 
:  2,917 
:  6,230 
:  3,541 
:  354 
232 

:  331 

:    3,839  ! 
:  2,705 
:  16,034 

:  19 

:  919 
:  309 
:  19,095 

\  388 
,  2,247 
;  22,265 

\  15 

i  1,^59 
i  1,721 
:  22,453 

13 

4/*5 

22,287 

:  13,865 

:  22,909 

:  20,342 

:  24,900 

:  25,653 

Palm  oil: 

Canada  ••••• 

Mexico* •••••••••• 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Netherlands  • 

United  Kingdom. «• 
Belgian  Congo. ••• 
French  Africa**** 
Liberia* ••••••••• 

Nigeria. *.••••••• 

Portuguese  Africa 

Indonesia  • 

Malaya. •••••••••• 

Others*  • 

Total  

Palm  kernel  oil  2/: 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Denmark* • • • • . 
Germany,  West 
Netherlands •• 
United  Kingdom* 
Belgian  Congo 
Australia. ... 
Others  


Total, 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Crude  and  refined  combined  as  such.  Total  GermanyT 
Xj  Prom  Japan. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  U.  S*  Department  of  Commerce. 
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INDIA  TIGHTENS  CONTROLS  ON 
PEANUT  FUTURES  TRADING 

In  an  attempt  to  control  rapidly  rising  peanut  prices,  the  Indian  Forward 
Markets  Commission  recently  imposed  more  restrictive  measures  on  peanut  futures 
trading . 

Despite  the  assurance  of  a  record  peanut  supply  from  the  1958-59  crop, 
peanut  prices  rose  6  percent  "between  mid-January  and  February  1  (6.5  cents  per 
pound  to  6.9  cents),  and  were  one-fifth  above  February  1958  prices.  Indian 
officials  felt  that  the  rapid  rise  in  prices  was  partly  due  to  excessive  and 
unscrupulous  speculation  and  adopted  the  following  measures. 

1.  Effective  January  31;  the  margin  on  futures  peanut  transactions 
was  set  at  k-5  rupees  per  candy  (1.7  cents  per  pound)  if  the  price 
exceeds  135.50  rupees  (7-0  cents).    The  prior  margin  rate  was  25 
rupees  (0.9  cents)  if  prices  exceeded  175  rupees  (6.0  cents). 

2.  For  the  delivery  month  of  February  the  1.7  cent  margin  was  imposed 
at  92.75  rupees  (3»5  cents)  and  the  margin  on  transactions  for 
delivery  in  May  will  also  be  at  the  3-5-cent  level. 

3.  Effective  February  10,  the  Indian  Reserve  Bank  directed  banks  to 
maintain  a  margin  of  not  less  than  ^+5  percent  against  all  peanut 
stocks.    Prior  margins  ranged  from  20  to  35  percent.    Also,  the 
banks  were  directed  to  hold  monthly  levels  of  advances  against 
peanuts  to  the  1957  or  1958  maximum,  whichever  was  higher. 

Immediately  after  the  directives  were  issued,  peanut  prices  receded 
slightly- -2  to  3  percent. 

U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  CASTOR 
SMALLEST  SINCE  1939 

U.  S.  imports  of  castor  beans  and  castor  oil  dropped  sharply  in  1958. 
Castor  bean  imports,  which  have  declined  each  year  since  19^8 }  totaled  slightly 
over  one -half  those  of  1957  and  were  the  smallest  since  the  early  1900' s. 
Castor  oil  imports  were  only  two -thirds  the  near-record  takings  of  1957  and  were 
at  their  lowest  level  since  195^- •     In  terms  of  oil  equivalent  imports  of  beans 
and  oil  totaled  ^-6,060  short  tons,  one -third  less  than  in  1957  and  the  smallest 
tonnage  imported  since  1939- 

Over  80  percent  of  the  beans  and  90  percent  of  the  oil  came  from  Brazil  in 
1958.  While  the  United  States  imported  an  average  of  21,397  tons  of  castor  oil 
from  India  during  the  period  1953-57?  no  oil  was  purchased  from  that  country  in 
1958.     India  has  not  exported  any  castor  beans  since  1952. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  leading  importer  and  consumer  of  castor 
beans  and  oil,  accounting  for  almost  one -half  of  total  world  trade  in  these 
commodities . 
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CASTOR  BEANS  AND  CASTOR  OIL:    U.  S.  imports  "by  country  of  origin, 
averages  1935-39  and  1950-54,  annual  1955-58 


Country  of  origin    j  1935^39^950.5!,;  \    1936    \  1957  ±/\  ^ 

:  Short    :  Short    :  Short    :  Short    :  Short    :  Short 
:  tons      :  tons      :  tons      :  tons      :  tons      :  tons 
Castor  beans:  :::::: 
North  America:  :::::: 

El  Salvador  :       —  :       179  :       —  :       138  :        28  : 

Haiti  :       133  :    3,876  :    1,945  :    2,711  s       848  :  833 

Other  :        11  :        98  :       —  :        23  :        97  : 

Total  :       W:    ^153:    1,945:    2,672  :       ?73  ;  .633 

South  America:  :::::: 

Argentina  :       269  :        78  :       —  :       112  :       —  : 

Brazil  :  61,456  :  49,242  :  36,661  :  l6,04l  :  15,117  :  7,847 

Ecuador  :  6  :    6,559  :    5,l6l  :    1,960  :       —  :  558 

Paraguay  :       —  :       135  :       —  :       —  :    1,089  :  194 

Other* ••••••••••• :       — -  :  6  :       - —  :       — -  :       —  :  --- 

Total  :  61,731  :  56,020  :  41,822  :  16,113  :  16,206  :  6,599 

Europe  :       —  :       131  :       —  :       —  :       —  :  3/ 


Africa  :        27  :    5,194  :       —  :       —  :       —  : 

Asia:  :::::: 
China,  Mainland. . :       112  :       553  :       —  :       —  :       —  : 

India  :    1,960  :    8,321  :       —  :       —  :       —  :  — 

Iran  :       —  :       986  :       —  :       221  :       —  : 

Other  :    2,488  :    2,453  :   :       —  :       —  : 

Total  :    4,560  ;  12,313  :       — -  :       221  :       —  : 

Grand  total. :  66,462  :  77,811  :  43,767  :  21,206  :  17,179  :  9,432 

Castor  oil:  :::::: 

North  America  .  :       —  :        43  :       —  :       —  :  64  :  — 

South  America:  :""::::: 

Argentina  :  —  :       258  :  220  :  1,430  :  491  : 

Brazil  :    :  24,313  :  20,225  :  13,884  :  30,851  :  37,438 

Other  ;  —  ;       634  :  165  :  259  :  197  :  451 

Total  :  —  :  25,205  :  20,610  :  15,573  :  31,539  :  37,669 

Europe:  :::::: 

Germany,  West....:  2/  */  :    1,543  :  1,570  :  1,363  :  1,892  :  1,553 

Other  :  71  ^3,898  :  659  :  571  :  —  :  336 

Total  :  71  :    5,441  :  2,229  :  1,934  :  1,892  :  1,859 

Africa  :'  —  ;       301  ;  1,971  :  1,821  :  673  ;  2,03% 

Asia:                       :  :              :  :  :  : 

India  :  —  :  12,040  :  22,828  :  25,064  :  26,547  : 

Other  :  42  :       190  :  —  :  —  :  —  :  — 

Total  :  42  :  12,230  :  22,828  :  25,064  :  26,547  :  ~ 

Grand  total. :       113  :  43,220  :  47,638  :  44,392  :  60,715  :  41,816 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Total  Germany.  3/  Less  than  .5  ton.  4/  3,344  tons  to 
Belgium-Luxembourg. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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ARGENTINA  SETS  NEW  EXPORT  VALUES  FOR 
VEGETABLE  OILS,  EXPELLERS,  MEALS 

Argentina's  National  Grain  Board  on  March  3  published  for  export  purposes 
a  list  of  f.o.b.  "basic  values"  for  vegetable  oils,  expellers,  and  meals  to  be 
effective  during  May  1959  •    This  list  modifies  the  one  published  after  the 
establishment  of  the  20-percent  retention  tax  on  January  1^-,  1959  (see  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  February  9)«    The  old  and  revised  values  follow: 


Commodity  Previous  list  New  list 


*t,  : Pesos  per  metric  ton  l/  : Pesos  per  metric  ton  l/ 

Vegetable  oils  2/ :  :  : 

Linseed  7  :  13,325  :  3/  13,000 

Sunflower  seed  :  15,990  :  3/  16,300 

Peanut  :  16,575  :  3/  17,800 

Expellers  k/:  :  : 

Linseed. 7  :  5,005  :  5,300 

Sunflower  seed  :  h,l6o  :  i+,500 

Peanut  :  5,395  :  5,300 

Cottonseed  :  ^,095  :  ^,1+00 

Rapeseed  :  3,250  :  3,300 

Meals  k/:  :  : 

Linseed  :  k,Ql0  :  5,200 

Sunflower  seed   :  3,9^5  :  ^,100 

Peanut  :  ^,87  5  :  5,200 

Cottonseed  :  3,9^5  :  i+,000 

Rapeseed.   :   3,120  :  3,300  


l/  Since  the  exchange  market  reopened  in  mid- January,  the  peso  has  ranged 
between  an  average  of  65.6  pesos  to  U.S.  $1  in  the  last  half  of  January  to 
67.5  pesos  about  mid-March.     2/  Bulk.     3/  Surcharge  of  2,000  pesos  per  ton 
for  drum-containers,     k/  Bagged. 

The  new  list  increases  the  basic  values  of  all  commodities  except  linseed 
oil  and  peanut  expellers.    The  increase  in  edible  oil  values  may  be  to  dis- 
courage exports  of  these  oils  in  order  to  control  domestic  prices.    The  increase 
in  basic  meal  prices  may  be  to  maximize  foreign  exchange  and  probably  is  not 
meant  to  discourage  pxports.    Past  domestic  demand  for  expellers  and  meals  has 
not  been  strong. 

U.   S.  MEAT  IMPORTS  UP 
SHARPLY  IN  1958 

U.  S.  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  during  I958  were  approximately  3 
times  as  large  as  1957  imports.    All  classes  of  meat  imports  rose  sharply,  with 
boneless  beef  and  veal,  mutton,  and  goat  meat  accounting  for  most  of  the  in- 
crease.   New  Zealand  supplied  most  of  the  boneless  beef  and  veal,  while 
Australia  was  the  leading  supplier  of  mutton  and  goat  meat.    Mexican  exports 
of  boneless  beef  to  the  United  States  also  increased  sharply. 
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Lew  U.S.  supplies  and  production  of  processing  and  manufacturing-type  meats,  coupled  with 
continued  strong  domestic  demand  for  these  types  of  meat,  are  the  principal  reasons  for  increased 
U.S.  imports. 

While  total  pork  imports  did  not  increase  as  sharply  as  imports  of  other  meats,  pork  imports 
from  Canada  in  1958  were  approximately  double  those  in  1957. 

U.S.  slaughter  of  older  and  lower-quality  cattle  and  sheep  in  1^59  is  exoected  to  remain  at 
or  near  the  low  levels  of  1958,  and  imports  of  this  type  of  meat  are  expected  to  increase  only 
slightly,  if  at  all. 

Although  the  United  States— the  second  largest  meat  importer — increased  its  meat  imports  in 
1958,  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  the  world's  leading  importer,  taking  about  70  Dercent  of  all  im- 
ports. 


LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS:    U.S.  imports,  product  weight  basis,  average  1951-55, 

annual  195U-58 


Commodity 

Average 
1951-55  i 

195U  ; 

1955  ; 

1  1956  ; 

1957  ; 

1958  y 

1,000  • 
pounds  ! 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000  ; 
pounds  ! 

1,000  ! 
pounds 

1,000  ! 
pounds 

1,000 
!  pounds 

Beef  and  veal: 
Fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef...' 
Fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  veal..." 

39,802  ! 
1,333  : 
109,309 
33,375 
:  18,231 

7,520  s 
1,0U8 

23,23U 
8,6U6 

6,113  : 
!  275 

87,120  : 
:  5,231 

19,775 

5,lU0  i 
:  2U5 
72,727 

32,863  i 
:  U,878 
i    95,265  i 
i  10,8U3 
:  88,635 

58,880 
13,506 
113, U37 

:  6,114; 

;  285, 85U 

:  8,30U 
:  25,UW; 

Boneless  beef  and  veal...  

202,550 

.  125,692 

;  118,511; 

111,860 

:  232,U8U 

h77,821 

Pork:  s 

27,232  : 
81;, 209 
5,881; 

^626 

hk,7k6  ■ 
s  112, 77U 
12,U0U 
603 

m,7U5  ! 

107,3U8  i 
12,58U 
562 

32,962 
91;, 605  s 
11,119 

!         709  ! 

23,081 
96,976  ! 
12,085 

888 

51,133 
111,06U 
19,228 
1,325 

.  117,951 

.  170,527 

•  162,239 

.  139,395  i 

133,030 

182,750 

Lamb,  mutton,  and  goat: 

Fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  lamb... 
Fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  mutton 

:  3,389 
:  677 

1,789 
278 

t  1,U26 
826 

;  810 
i  562 

:  1,796 
!  1,7U7 

:  6,802 
i  17,171 

Total  lamb,  mutton,  and  goat.. 

:  U,066 

:  2,067 

:  2,252 

:  1,372 

3,5U3 

:  23,976 

Other  meat,  canned,  prepared, 

:  U,23U 

:     U,613  :  5,303 

:     5,532  :3A5,180 

:3/5ia,uC2 

t  328,801 

:  302,899 

:  288,308 

:  258,159 

:  33U,237 

:  825, 9h9 

Variety  meats,  edible,  fresh, 

i  1,519 

i  605 

I  268 

i  98 

330 

:  2,127 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  canned  hams  and  shoulders.  3/  Mostly  cured  and  salted  boneless 
beef  from  Argentina. 
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THAI  PEANUT  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  UP 

Thailand's  peanut  crop  reached  an  alltime  high  of  130,950  short  tons 
(unshelled)  in  1953,  slightly  larger  than  in  1957  and  15  percent  above  the 
1950-5^  average.    Production  has  increased  steadily  for  more  than  10  years. 

Exports  of  peanuts  at  16,076  tons  (shelled  basis)  and  of  peanut  cake  at 
3,200  tons  increased  l6  percent  from  1957*    Shipments  of  klQ  tons  of  peanut 
oil  were  K  percent  less  than  in  1957*    Exports  of  peanut  products  in  1957 
dropped  sharply  from  the  previous  year  because  of  less  demand  from  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. 

INDIA  INCREASES  EXCISE  DUTY 
COLLECTIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  OILS 

As  part  of  an  overall  plan  to  increase  government  revenue,  India  in- 
creased the  excise  duty  on  vanaspati  ( hydrogenated  vegetable  oil)  from  7 
rupees  per  112  pounds  (1.3  cents  per  pound)  to  8.75  rupees  per  112  pounds 
(1.6  cents  per  pound)  on  February  28. 

At  the  same  time,  collections  of  excise  duties  from  medium  and  small 
producers  of  non-essential  vegetable  oils  (peanut  oil,  rape  and  mustard 
seed  oils,  and  sesame  seed  oil)  were  increased  by  abolishing  a  concessional 
low  duty  rate  on  all  production  between  75  and  125  long  tons.    As  before, 
no  duties  are  imposed  on  the  first  75  tons  of  oil  produced. 
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